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A Study was made to determine the current status of selected administrative 
areas of student teaching programs in Massachusetts and cooperative student 
teaching programs throughout the nation, the desirability of establishing cooperative 
programs in Massachusetts, and the organization and impelementation of these 
programs. Specific administrative areas investigated included the selection of 
cooperating school systems, the appointment of personnel, the nature of the student 
teaching experience, the remuneration made by the colleges, the types of orientation 
programs, the use of nonpublic schools, and the use of supervisory and evaluation 
practices. The responses to questionnaires of the participants (including all 
Massachusetts superintendents of elementary schools, all Massachusetts directors of 
elementary student teaching programs, and directors of cooperative student teaching 
proorams throughout the nation) were gathered and compared, revealing that the 
profession in Massachusetts is dissatisfied with the current status of student 
teaching programs and is willing to implement change. (Only 10 percent of the 
colleges in Massachusetts have cooperative student teaching programs similar to 
those elsewhere, and over 90 percent of the profession desire them.) 
(Recommendations and a model for implementation are included.) (SM) 
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Ijj Today, more than ever before, educators across the nation are calling for 
school systems and colleges to recognize their Joint responsibility to the 
profession, and to enter Into cooperative student teaching prograuns — that 
Is— programs that are Jointly planned, administered and evaluated. Public 
school personnel claim they should play a major role In the preparation of 
teachers, and that the administrative arrangements presently governing most 
student teaching programs are not desirable to either public school or 
college personnel. 



The purposes of this study were; 

1. to determine the current status and proposed practices concerning 
se7.ected administrative aspects of student teaching programs In 
Massachusetts; 

2. to determine the current status concerning these same adminis- 
trative areas of colleges at the national level which already 
have cooperatively developed programs; 



3 . to determine If there were any similarities and/or differences 
In 1 and 2; 

I 

4, to determine the current degree of cooperative student teaching 
programs In Massachusetts; 



5. to determine the desirability of establishing cooperative student, 
teaching programs In Massachusetts, and also the willingness of 
public school and college personnel to meet to Implement these 
programs ; 

6. to gather suggestions on how to organize and Implement cooperative 
programs, and to provide examples of programs already developed. 



The specific administrative areas Investigated were: 

1. the selection of cooperating school systems; 

2. the appointment of cooperating teachers in terms of procedure 
and qualifications; 




3. the appointment of college supervisors in terms of qualifications; 

4. the nature of the student teaching experience In terms of length, 
level, credit hours, year, level(s), and' ratio of teaching to 
observation; 

5. the remuneration made by colleges; 
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6. the types of orientation programs provided for cooperating 
teachers and student teachers; 

?• the use of non-public schools by colleges for student teaching 
stations; 

8. the supervisory and evaluation practices In terms of the number 
of student teachers assigned to cooperating teachers and college 
supervisors at one time, the number of observations made by the 
college supervisor, and the responsibility for the evaluation 
of student teachers. 

The participants contacted In the study were: 1. all (235) superinten- 

dents of schools In Massachusetts (MSS^ having elementary school children 
under their guidance; 2. all (29) directors of student teaching In Massa- 
chusetts preparing elementary teachers (MDST); and 3. (97) directors of 
stud«it teaching (NDST) In thirty-six states. The names of the colleges 
at the national level were selected since they had Indicated In a study 
conducted by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(AACTE) that their administrative arrangements governing student teaching 
are either In whole or In part developed cooperatively by college and 
public school personnel. Three different questionnaires were developed to 
Include questions of a specific nature for each group. The percentage of 
returns for the groups were: MSS - 805^; MDST - 985 ^; MDST - 95 %. 

The study revealed that: 

A 

1. the current practices In Massachusetts concerning most adminis- 
trative aspects of student teaching programs are quite variable— 
EOT— the proposed practices of the MSS and MDST are quite similar 
and they differ markedly from the current status; 

2. the proposed practices of the MSS and MDST are quite similar to 
the current status of colleges at the national level which 
presently have cooperatively developed student teaching programs; 

3. only 10 percent of the colleges In Massachusetts presently have 
cooperative student teaching programs — BUT-over 90 percent of 
the MSS and MDST not only desire, but are willing to meet to Im- 
plement sound cooperative student teaching programs. 

The significant point of this study Is that the profession In Massachusetts 
(college and public school personnel) Is dissatisfied with the current statu 
pf teacher education, and Is desirous and willing to cooperatively Implement 
change. 
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Datpodmotiopi to ji^oblaa 



X% OAXt ba eoneXudad from the available lltaratmra that there 
haa bean a ahlft during the past thirty yaara from uaa of the col-» 
lege oampua training aahool to uaa of publio aehool faeilitiaa for 
atudant taaohing# Today^ more than aver baforat aduaatora aaroaa 
the nation are calling for aehool ayatama and oollagaa to raeogniaa 
thair Joint raapo^-albllity to the profaaaiont and to antar into co* 
eparativa atudant taaching programa •• that ia programa that ara 
Jointly plannad# adminlatarad and a value tad » Fublie aehool paraon* 
nal elaiat thay ahmld play a major rola in the praparation of teach* 
ara» and that the admlniatrativa arrangemanta praaantly governing moat 
atudant taaching programa ara not daairabla to either public aehool 
or collage paraonnal# 

fha moat important phaaa of taachar preparation ia tha student 
teaching experience* tlnfortunately^ the improvement of this phase 
la restricted by the uncoordinated adminiatrative arrangementa and 
policies and the lack of cooperation between public i^choola and 
colleges* fherefore, if we ever expect to provide the beat possible 
teaching experience^ we must first develop and implement the best 
possible administrative arrangements and practices between colleges 
and school personnel* 

Furpoaa 

The ultimate objective of this study was to provida tha 
interaatad aaaoeiationa and dapartmenta in Haasachuaetta with data 
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directed et overcoming these obeteoXes deterent to the full develop 
ntent of the student teaching experience* The purposes of this 
study were t 

!• to determine the current status and proposed practices 
concerning selected administrative aspects of student 
teaching programs In Massachusetts; 

2* to determine the current status concerning these s®ne 
administrative areas of colleges at the national level 
which already have cooperatively developed programs; 

3* to determine if there were any similarities and/or 
differences in 1 aid 2; 

4* to determine the current degree of cooperative student 
teaching programs in Massachusetts 

5* to determine the desirability of establishing cooperative 
student teaching programs In Massachusetts^ and also 
the willingness of public school and college personnel 
to meet to implement these programs; 

6, to gather suggestions on how to organise and Implement 
cooperative programs, and to provide examples of 
programs already developed* 

The specific administrative areas Investigated were; 

1* the selection of cooperating school systems; 

2* the appointment of cooperating teachers in terms of 
procedure and qualifications; 
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th» appointment of college aupervlaort Intenee of 
qualifications; 

4* the nature of the student teaching eacperlence in terms 
of length, level, credit hours, year, leveKa), and 
ratio of teaching to observation; 

5* the remuneration made by colleges 

6, the types of orientation programs provided for cooperating 
teachers and student teachers; 

7* the use of non-publlc schools by colleges for student 
teaching etatlons; 

8# the supervisory and evaluation practices in terms of the 
number of student teachers assigned to cooperating teaob^ 
ers and college supervisors at one time, the number 
of observations made by the college supervisor, and the 
responsibility for the evaluation of student teachers* 

Procedure 

The participants contacted in the study were: 1* all (23$) 

superintendents of schools in Massachusetts (HSS) having elementary 
school children under their guidance; 2, all (39) directors of 
student teaching In Massachusetts preparing elementary teachers 
(MDST); and 3* (97) directors of student teaching (HDST) in thirty* 

siic states. The names of the colleges at the national level were 
selected since they had indicated in a study conducted by the Amer* 
lean Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) that their 
administrative arrangements governing student teaching are either 
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in whole or In part davelopad coopera tivaXj hy oo liege and public 
•ehool personnel* 

fhree different questionnairee were developed to include 
queetione of a specific nature for each group, fhe MDST„_were given 
two part questions concerning these administrative areas* They were 
aaked first for their current practice or operating policy md sec* 
ond# what they preferred, or in other words to develop a proposed 
pattern* The MSS were asked one part questions concerning these 
same areas* They were asked what they preferred, or how they felt 
it should be* Since the li^DST supposedly already had developed 
cooperative programs, they were asked only for the current status 
concerning these same administrative areas* This procedure allowed 
the following oomparlsons to be made$ 

1* to determine if the KBST are satisfied with their own 
programs by oomparing their current practices with 
their proposed practices; 

2* to detirmine whether the proposed practices of the MSS 
are in line with either the current or proposed prac* 
tices of the MDSTi 

3* to determine whether the current practices of colleges 
at the national level (NDST) which have cooperatively 
developed programs in whole or in part are In line with 
the current and proposed practices of the HDST and/or 
the proposed practices of the MSS* 

Delimitations of the Study 

The part of the study concerning Massachusetts student 
teaching programs is delimited tot 
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Xm Off^eampus elementary etudent teaching progrene in 
Maeeachueetta* 

2# AXl Dlreetore of IXementary Student feaehlng In Maet* 
•ehaiette, ee identified by the Hetaaehueette State 
Department of Sdaeation* 

3» AXX Superintendent e of SehooXa in Maeiaohuiettet aa 
Identified by the Haaaaehueette State Departsient ©f 
Sdooation* 

l|.« The foXXoi^ring admin iatra tire aapaeta of atudank taaohing 
programs I 

a* the aeleetion of cooperating achooX ayatemai 
b# the aeXeotim of cooperating teacherai 
0 # the nature of the atudent teaching experience 
5r \ in terms of lengthy level, and pattern; 
df the remuneraticn made by inatltutionsj 
0 , the types of crlentatica prograaia provided for 
cooperating tef^chsra and student teachera; 
f, use of student teachers as substitute teachersi 
gt uie of parochial schools by tha eollegea for 
student teacherai 

h* the supervisory and evaluation praetieea of 
atudant teacherai 

1* cooperative planning, adminletering, and aval* 
uation of student teaching programai 
j* the willingness of public school and college 
personnel to meet to diaeuss goals and GOMon 
problema in student teaehingi and 
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uittqu* progrei»i« th#y b«ve or obs«rrod« 
ffe« p»rt of th« itody oonotmlng ittudont teaching progpens 
at ttia national level la delimited to* 

If the current atatua at the national level regarding 
the organleat IcriCl and admffnletrctlve practices 
of atudent teaching programa# 

2* tha currant atatua at the national level ccncern-* 
ing public achool-eollege relatlonahlps# 

definition of terms 

The following terms appear regularly throughout this study# 
In order that those terms may be lnterpi»eted In c consistent man 
narf they are defined below i 

Institution refers to all universities and colleges that 
have student teaching programs# 

Student ...teaching la the assperlence of tha college student 
In his work In the public school under the direction 
of a cooperating tesoher# 

Student teaohari. are the college students actually parti* 
cipatlng in student teaching# 

OoXleae supervisors are the college representatives respori* 
slble for supervising student teachers# 

Oeoperating teachers are classroom teachers in cooperating 
school systems who supervise the work of student 
teachers assigned to them# 

Oe operatlnp; school systems are the public school systems 

which cooperate with Institutions by providing fscill* 
ties for student teaching; 




Gaaipag »choo3.» or laboratory achoola ar® thosa alamantary 
achoola whloh ara fully controlled by the college and 
are uaually located on the oollcge caiapua* 

Director cf etudent teachluR 1« th© administrative head of 
the student teaching program in a college. 

Superintendent of sehools Is the admtniatrativ# head of the 
cooperating school system# 

Results of the Study 

Most of the tables contain a standard form of heading code 
to allow more information In a Icsa-congested way to be presented 
in each table# They are as follows s 
Code Definition 

MDST Massachusetts Directors cf Student leaching 
MSS Jfessachuae tts Superintendents cf Schools 

KDST Directors of Student Teachinu at the Haticnal Level 
dF Current Practices (of the gr rup) 

FF Proposed Practices (of the group) 

^ Per cent (indicates the numbers in the tables are 

percentages) 

F Frequency (indicates the numbers in the tablea are 

frequencies or the number of time a an option haa 
been chosen) 

n Number (Indicates total number of people in the group) 

A few tablea will contain codea of a apecific nature to that 
tables and in each case theae will be defined for the reader at 
the appropriate place# 
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Table 1 la used to show the typaa of groups 1 b ths study, th« 
nuiHhsr of participants eontaetad, and the number and percentage of 
people within each group that cooperated in the study, 

TABX.B 1 

PARTICIPATION IN THE STUDY* 



Groups 


Universe N 


Study H 


Responded N 


Participation 


MSS 


235 


235 


189 


80 


MDST 


39 


39 


38 


98 


NDST 


97 


97 


92 


95 



^Oode Reminder} 

HSS Haaaachusetts Superintendents of Schools 
MOST • Haasachuaetts Directors of Student Teaching 
NDST » Directors of Student Teaching at National Level 
& Per cent (numbers in column are percentages) 

H • Number (total number of people in group) 

The first group Is the Massachusetts Superintendents of 

Schools having elementary school children under their guidance* 

The list of these was obtained from the 1966 Educational Directory 

published by the Massachusetts State Department of Education* 

This list was updated in November, 1966, The total number or 

universe N was 235# and all of these were contacted# The study N 

is, therefore, the same as the universe N# The number of parti* 

olpants, or people answering the questionnaire, was l69 or 80 per 

cent of the universe* 

The second group is the Massachusetts Directors of Student 
Teaching having an elementary student teaching program* The list 
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was obtained from the Hassachusetts State Department of Education, 
Division of Certification, The total number or universe N was 
thirty«*nine, and all of these were contacted* The study N is, 
therefore, the same as the universe ^T* The number of participants, 
or people answering the questionnaire, was thirty-eight or 96 per 
cent of the universe* 

The third group consists of Directors of Student Teaching at 
the national level# The list was obtained from the Amaricai 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE)* These ool*^ 
leges were listed as having in whole or in part cooperative pro* 
grams between public school and college personnel and were obtained 
from a study conducted by AACTE. The total number or universe 5T 
was ninety -seven =5 and all of these were contacted* The study H 
is the same as the universe N. , The number of participants, or 
people responding to the questionnaire* was ninety*two or 95> pe3P 
cent of the universe* 

Table 2 deals first with tlie curi*ent practices of MPST and 
KDST and their provisions for systematic planning and evaluation 
of teacher education by both college and public school personnel* 

At the national level, 53 per cent of the colleges provide this 
now, and an additional 24 pc-f cent are in the process of develop* 
ing cooperative programs in this area* '"i’his total of 77 par cent 
St the national level is quite different from the 10 per cent of 
Massachusetts colleges reporting this as a current operative policy 

The second part of Table 2 reflects the desirability of a 
systematic cooperative program of planning and evaluation by MDST 



and tha MSS#? cBotlii groupt ass*# In agr#«m#nt a# 97 p#r e»nt of tha 
ms and 90 par cants of tha MDS5* indlaatad that a aooparatitra 
planning and oTaluation poXia^' should ba davaXopad* 

Part lit goat bayond tha datirabillty of cooperativa pro- 
grattit at it Indieataa tha wlXllngnatt of participants to matt 
to diaeuat impXamantation of aoeh a program# Onca again a vary 
high dagraa of daalrability waa axprataed by both tha IIDS5? (90 
par aant) and tha MSS (95 par cant)# 

fable 2 hat baan proaantad at tha beginning of tha study toi 
X* reveal tha large dltarapancy between tha trend of co- 
operative planning and evaluation program# at tha 
national laval and tha eurrent practice in Magaachuaatta j 
2« reveal tha high daairabillty of such a program, and tha 
villingnai# to participate In it a laplamantatlon by both 
tha MDSf and tha MSSj and 

3# develop a mind eat on tha preceding points by the reader, 
alnca most of tha tabXaa reflect agreement in tha pro- 
posed administrative practiea# by tha MSS and MDSf , and 
tha currant practioas by tha but these diaagrea 

with currant praclioaa in Haaaachuaatta reported by 
tha HDSf, 

*rabla 3 lllustratas tha current and proposed praotlcaa re- 
garding the aalactlon of cooperating school systems# 
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TABLE 2 

SYSTEMATIC COOI*ERATTVE PLAKKIUG ANB EVALUATION 
OF TEACHER EDUCATION BY PUBLIC SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE PERSONNEL 



Part I 

Current Proviaicna 



Group 


Provision 
- ^ 


irb 

Provision 

% 


^vsiopment 

St|ge 


N 


KDST 


53 


23 


24 


92 


MOST 


10 


90 


0 


38 



Part II 

Degirabillty of Cooperating Program 





iMilra 


1^0 Oeaire 


N 


Group 

— 


% 


% 


f©ST 


90 


10 


38 


MSS 


97 


3 


189 



Part III 

Willlngnegft to Meet to Diacuae Implementation 
Of Cooperative l*rog^^ 





willing 

% 


fewililng 

i 


N 


HOST 


90 


10 


38 


MSS 


95 


5 


169 



•SABIS 3 

OF COOPERATIlfG SCHOOr, SOTEMS* 



Criteria 


MDST 


PP 


MSS 

PP 


NDST ' 
CP 

je 


a. Quality of stqff 


63 


8l(. 


93 


91 


b* Proximity 


82 


11 


43 


85 


0 * Sise of system 


16 


Ik 


15 


2S 


d« Instructional materials 
available 


29 


68 


73 


71 


e« Cooperation of community 
administrators 


71 


79 


89 


85 


f« Home town of student 
teacher 


32 


5 


9 


8 


N - 


38 


38 


189 


92 



*Cede Hfmlnder: 

CP •* Current Fracticaa (of the group) 
PP • Proposed Practices (of the group) 



Currently, 53 P®** cent of indicated (option a) quality 

c i' in 

of staff as a factor in the selection of cooperating school ays- 
teiha, and 6 i|. per cent reported it as a proposed or desirable 
practice* fhe proposed percentage (^l|.) by the MDST seems to be 
in line with the proposed percentages (93 and 91 ) reported by 
the MSS and NDST* 

Proximity (option b) is currently used by 83 per cent of 
the MDST, but only 11 per cent considered it as a proposed 
factor. About half (43 cent) of the K3S considered it a 
choice, yet 85 per cent of the KDST Indicated their use of 
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proximitj a factor* the but face tharre aeems to be a 
corfliet, but added comanta by participants tend to clarify 
the discrepancies* At the naticnal level, the directors have 
cooperative programs and have been able to form these within 
A reasonable distance* Massachusetts directors indicated 
their high use of proximity but were not satisfied with cur- 
rant relationships, hence reflecting a very lew proposed use 
of proximity as a factor* Superintendents were split on this 
isiue* It appears that proximity for proximities sake la 
highly andeairable* Another reason that caascci discrepancies 
was the interpretation of proximity* Does it mean ten miles, 
twenty miles, or could thirty miles be considered as within 
the definition of proximity^ 

All groups revealed little use or desire to use the 
aiae of the system (option c) in the selection of coo^jerat- 
ing school systems* 

*Ihe use of instructional rrmterials (option d) as a cur- 
rent factor was reported by 29 per cent of the :.PST, but 6B 
per cent indicated their desire to me it* This proposed de- 
sire is in conflict wlth^thclr current practice but is In 
line with the thinking of the MSS (73 per cent) and t^DST (71 
per cent)* 

Cooperation of community administrators (option e) 
was considered a desirable factor by all groups in either 
current or proposed practices* 

The use of the home town of the student teacner la 
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currently used by 32 per cent of the mST, but only 5 per 
cent indicated this to be a desirable practice^ This low 
proposed use of the home town (5 per cent) is once again In 
line with the proposed use by the MSS (9 per cent) and the 
NDST (6 per cent}* 

The table# in general, reflects that the quality of 
staff (option a), instructional materials available (option d)t 
cooperation of community administrators (option ©), and 
^option b) proximity (with reservations) the proposed 
factors to be used in the selectlcn of cooperating systems# 
There is uniformity in the proposed practices by the 
MSS, HDST and the current practices of the ^PST, but these 
ftrs not In line with the current practices in ilassaohusetts# 
Table 14. is a comparison of the current and proposed 
practices used in the selection of cooperating teachers# 

Option (a) refers to a list of volunteers, with lit- 
tle or any evaluat'*on, being sent to the college by school 
administrators for assignment as a cooperating teacher by 
the college. Although 21 per cent of the MDST reported this 
as a current practice, only 2 per cent indicated this as a 
proposed practice* This low desirability was also reflected 
by the MSS and Option (b) is quite similar to option 

(a); the only difference is that the assignment of student 
teachers id done by the public school administrator# These 
two opt lens (a and b) combined show very little desirability 
as a proposed practice by the MPST (Ij. per cent) and the MSS 
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SEtEOTIOB 


OP COOPEBATIffO TEACHSIS 








Criteria 


HOST 

CP 

it 


MDST 

PP 

1. 


HSS 

PP 




TOST 

CP 



«• List of volunteers sent to 
the college by school 
administrators for assign- 
ment 


21 


2 


2 


7 


b* Asslgnirents made by public 
school administrators 
from list of volunteers 


45 


2 


10 


9 


c* Joint evaluation and 
assignment 


24 


79 


74 


97 


d* Evaluation and assignment 
by colleges 


11 


5 


4 


5 


e* Evaluation and assignment 
by eohool administrators 


37 


5 


7 


16 


f* Student n^aoher selects— 
college confirms 


5 


2 


0 


0 


g* Eo Comment 


0 


5 


0 


0 


N - 


38 


38 


189 


92 



(12 per cent), or a current practice by the TOST (16 per cent). 



yet 66 per cent of the MDST report it as a current practice in 
Massachusetts* 

Current practices of the TOST (97 per cent) and the pro- 
posed practices of the MBST (79 per cent) and HSS (7^!- per cent) 
are in agreement, but once again are in conflict with the 
current practice reported by the MDST (24 per cent) regarding 
option (e). Joint evaluation and assignment* 
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The use of option (d), •valuation and assignment by 
college onljp appears to be in agreement by all three groups 
concerning both their current and proposed practices# The 
table reveals very little use or desirability to establish 
this as a practice in the selection of cooperating teachers# 
Evaluation and assignment by the school administrator, option 
(e), Is currently used by 37 per cent of the MBST, but only 
5 per cent desire this as a practice# This low desirability 
was also indicated by the MSS (7 pe** cent) and the TjDST (16 
per cent)* 

Option (g) means that the student teacher requests the 
college to assign him to a certain cooperating teacher, and 
the college would then approach the superintendent and eo- 
operating teacher for confirmation# This is used very lit- 
tle presently and has little or no desirability as a pro- 
posed practice by all groups# 

The overall table reveals agreement in the proposed 
practices of the HDST and tue MStl, and the current practices 
of the ?JDST in the use of option (c), Joint evaluation and 
assignment, as the best approach in the selection of cooper- 
ating teachers# This does not, however, reflect the current 
trend in Massachusetts as reported by MDST# 

Table 5 shows the proposed practices desired by the 
MSS and MDST and the current practices of the ’T’DST regarding 
minimum qualifications of cooperating teachers# Additional 
comments are also shown below the table* 
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TABtS 5 

MISIMtJM QTJAMPIOATIONS OF COCFF5RATINS TBACHEH3 



Grit aria 


MDST ' 
PP 




MSS 

PF 

_ 1 


IrosT " 

CP 

* 


a* No comment 


2 


1 


0 


b« Leaf than 3 years’ experience 


7 




1 


c# 3 or more years* experience 


24 


47 


24 


<!♦ Superior teacher 


47 


29 


57 


«• 5 or more years* experience 


0 


5 


8 


f. Master’s Begree and 3 years* 
experience 


13 


14 


10 


g« Master’s Degree and 5 cr more 
years* experience 


7 


0 


0 


h« At least 3 years* experience 
but no Master’s Degree 


71 


81 


89 


i« Master's Degree and 3 or more 
years* experience 


20 


14 


10 


Additional Comments 






!• fnnure in system 


8 


0 


0 


2« Tenure somewhere; 1 year 
in system 


0 


4 


0 


3* 3 years* experience; 1 year 
in system 


4 


15 


10 


4» 2 years in system 


11 


0 


4 


5» State critic teacher 
credentAtls 


0 


0 


9 


6» Mastez^'s Degree desirable 


27 


40 


45 

6 






Options (b), (o), (d), and (e) deal with quallflca- 
tlona calling for leas than a Master's Begree, \’ery few peo- 
ple either propose or use option (b); that la, ualng cooper- 
ating teachers with leaa than three years' experience. 

Options (c) and (d) are shown separately and also their com- 
bined percentages, since they are quite similar. Option (d), 
a superior teacher, was selected in place of option (c) by 
those who did not want to put any standard on tills because 
there are times when you might, for example, find a superior 
second-year teacher. Their choice, therefore. Is really 
option (o) but allowing for flexibility. The MUST and SDST 
tend to prefer optlcn (d) over option (e) and the ;ss Indi- 
cate that option (c) is more desirable. However, the com- 
bined percentages of each group display a very close similar- 
ity. 

Options (e) and (g) were selected by only a small percent- 
age of each group. This Indicates that establishing a minimum 
of five years' experience, with or without a Master's Degree, 

Is neither a proposed nor a current practice. 

The three groups also tend to be in agreemert regard- 
ing option (f). A smaller percentage of each group prefers 
the Master's Degree and three years' experience (f) to option* 
(o) end (d) combined: MSS, 71 per cent (c and d) to I 3 per 
cent (f), MD^T, 76 per cent (c and d) to lit per cent (f)j 
HOST, 81 per cent (o and d) to 10 per cent (f). 

Options (h) and (1) are used to show the combined percent- 
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ages of options (b), (o), (e), and (d)t at least three years* 
experience bat a Master* a Degree not required, against options 
(f) and (g), i'^aster*s Degree and at least three years* exper- 
ience required* All three groups tend to prefer option (h) 
to option (i). Although there is a discrepancy within option 
(h) as to whether the groups prefer option (c) or (d), since 
this was an open-end Question, the author feels there is more 
of a play on words tnan a difference* 

Ihe additional coffliments section was added since these were 
made in addition to their comments reported in the table* Options 
1, 2, 3# ij. are quite similar, a^nce they all call for at 
least one year in the town. Although the percentages are small, 
they are worth mentioning since §3 per cent of the MDST, 19 
per cent of the f^SS, and 10 per cent of the NDST tdok time to 
write in their desire for at least one year of experience in 
the system* Option S reflects an interesting point j 9 per cent 
of the f^DST reported that the state has requirements for co- 
operating or critic teachers* Option 6 shows that 27 per cent 
of the MDST, I 4.0 per cant of the MSS, and k5 P«r cent of the NDST, 
although stating originally that a Master’s Decree was not 
essential, added that it was desirable* 

The table as a whole indlcAtea that the proposed practices 
of the MDST and MSS are in agreement with current practices of 
the TOST* Overall, It appears that: 

1* a Master’s Degree Is not essential but is desirable; 
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2» at least tliree years of experience is preferred, but 
this should be flexible for an exceptional case* 

Table 6 concerns itself with the minirauia qualifications 
of college supervisors* Options (b), (c), and (d) relate 
to the qualifications when a Piaster’s Degree is not required 
and options (e), (f), (g), and (h), the qualifioaticns when 
a Master’s Degree is required* Options (J) and (k) are a 
comparison of options (b)» (c)t and (d) combined with options 
(e), (f), (g)»(h), and (i) combined. 

Option (k), x'iaster’s Degree not required, appears to be 
neither used nor a desirable practice by all three groups 
{MDST, 11 per cent} MSS, l8 per cent} and KDST, 10 per cent)* 
The use of option (j), -iaster’s Degree and at least three 
years* experience required, was highly chosen by all three 
groups (MDST, 8$ per cent} MSS, 78 per cent} and , 88 
per cent)* 

Within options *j) and ( e), *f), (g), (h), and (i), 
there appears to be a big discrepancy, especially between 
options (f) and (g)* The author feels the major reason for 
this Is that the table reflects a comparison of proposed pro» 
grams to a current program. The MSS are about even in their 
choice of (f) or (h), while the W3T and MDST reflect a com- 
plete reversal in their choices of options (f) and (h). Per- 
haps the table would be best reflected by saying that all 
three groups agree that the minimum qualifications should be 
a Master’s Degree and three years* teaching experience with 
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TA3L1 6 

MIHimJM QTTALTPICATIOHS OF COLLHIGS St^FERVISOKS 



Crlttrla 


pp 

_js 


MSS 

P1‘ 

* ■ 


TOOT 

PP 

L. 


a* No comment , 

»V' . 


k 


4 


2 


b* Leas than 3 years’ experience 


0 


0 


0 


c. 3 or more years’ experience 


3 


7 


k 


d» Superior teacher 


8 


11 


6 


#• Master's Degree but less than 
3 years' experience 


0 


0 


0 


f. Master's Degree and 3 years' 
experience 


11 


33 


62 


g« Master's Degree and 5 or more 
years' experience 


8 


12 


3 


h* Master's Degree j 3 years' experi- 
ence! experience as an admin- 
istrator and/or cooperating 
teacher 


63 


29 


21 


1* G#A*G«S* or doctoral candidite 
and 3 years* experience 


3 


k 


2 


J* At least a Master's Degree and 
3 years' experience 


85 


78 


88 


k* Master's Degree not required 


11 


18 


10 


N - 


38 


189 


92 



«xp6i*ienoe as an administrator and/or cooperating teacher 
being desirable. 

Table 7 illustrates the current and proposed prac«» 
tices regarding reimbursement policies to cooperating teach- 
ers and/or school systems. 



TABLE 7 

REIMBUHBKi''IENT TO COOPER AT IFG TEACHERS 
ASL/OR SCK-nOL SYSTEitS 



Criteria 


^s“t 

CP 

t 


PP 

% 


MSS 

PF 


HDST 

CP 

% 


a. Hone 


11 


0 


9 


8 


b. Money honorarium 


14 


71 


66 


65 


c. Free course voucher 


53 


11 


29 


24 


d* Book or dinner 


8 


3 


0 


2 


e* Consultant services 


14 


5 


41 


12 


f. Inservlce course, use of 
reading or speech 
clinics, etc. 


11 


6 


45 


11 


g. Use of college library 


24 


24 


< 


27 


h* Ho comment 


3 


11 


0 


0 


H - 


38 


38 


1 P 9 


92 


Option (a) indicates that 


presently 


11 per 


cent of 


the 



colleges in Massachusetts do not provide any type of reim- 
bursement to cooperating teachers or systems^ but all of 
the MLST indicated that seme type should be given. The cur- 
rent practice at the national level (8 per cent) and the 




proposed practices of the MSS (9 per cent) are also in line 
with the HDST in their low desirability of option (a)* Gen» 
erallyj^ all groups desire or use Boue plan of reisiburseaient to 
cooperating teachers and/or school systems# 

Options (b), (c), and (d) are usually associated with 
the types of reimbursement given t o cooperating teachers# 
although not exclusively* Appro xiiaately 90 per cent of the 
participants agreed that some form should be given to the 
cooperating teacher. Host indicated, for example, in the use 
of a free course voucher, option (c), that the cooperating 
teacher would have first refusal. In the event it was 
rejected, the participants were split over whether (a) the 
cooperating teacher could pass it on to someone else, (b) the 
school system would have the option to dispose of it, or (c) 
it would revert back to the college and go unused. Some of 
the typical problems reported by the participants in the use 
of course vouchers were the following: 

1# Teachers A and B are enrolled in graduate study at 
different colleges and are taking student teachers 
from the opposite colleges. In this case they would 
like to swap their course vouchers, s ince they have 
no use for the one they will receive. 

2. Teacher C would like to pass the voucher on to a 
friend since, for several valid reasons, she has no 
use for it. 

3« Seme colleges will not permit the transfer of vouch- 
ers in either case 1 or 2. In case 1, they claim the 
tuition costs are not the same, etc., and in case 2 
they feel that too often the new recipient is a per- 
son who has refused student teachers from the college 
and would now be receiving a course voucher anyway. 
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4# Teacher D may be enrolled in a graduate program in a 
different college from the one at which he is 
entitled to a free course and may not have the oppor- 
tunity of swapping the voucher with another teacher 
In a mutual situation. In this case, he would prefer 
the money so he could enroll in another school for 
graduate study# 

5# Teacher E is a veteran in ''Massachusetts and, In the 
case of the state colleges, is entitled to these 
courses free of charge with his veteran’s status. 
Theref oie , if he takes student teachers from any of 
the state colleges, he has no use for the vouchers. 

These ere by no means all of the problems but do point out 

some which arise when the free-course voucher system is used. 

Xn Massachusetts, 55 pai" cent of the colleges use the 
voucher system (option c) and 14 pc3? cent use option (b), a 
cash honorarium; but 71 cent of the MDST indicated in 
their proposed program the desire to use option (b), a cash 
honorarium, and only 11 per cent indicated a desire to con- 
tinue using the free-voucher system. This high desirability 
of option (b) was also reflected in the proposed program of 
the MSS (66 per cent). About half of those using and/or pre- 
ferring the use of a cash honorarium Indicated the amount* 

A vast variety of programs were mentioned, reflecting a range 
from f$ to $S00 per student teacher, with most reporting from 
$75 to $125 per student teacher. If paid b;/ the year, the 
range was from #100 to #2000 with a mode of $1000. Many indi- 
cated they were not sure of the amount but agreed that this 
was the best approach. Others added tnat the possibility of 
uniformity in the type and amount awarded by colleges should 
be investigated* Several suggested that the area of state 
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and/or federal support should ba ©xploradf with soma colleges 
at the national level indicating the present use of state 
aid* Another form of reimbursement to tha cooperating teacher 
is mentlmed In optim (d)* the awarding cjf a bock or © din** 
nar* This appears to be neither a current nor a desirable 
practice by all three graupa# 

Optibns (e), (f)» and (g) are usually associated with 
reimbursement to the school system* A few Indicated this 
exclusively, but for the most part this is used or desired In 
addition to either options (b), (c), or (d)* When combined, 
options (e), (f), and (g) reflect that ij.9 per cent of the 
MDST and 50 per cent of the ?7DST currently offer these eer- 
vices (option e) and the inservloe courses, clinics, etc# 
(optim f), but the colleges at both levels disagree with 
this and would tend to offer option (g), the use of the col- 
cege library* 

Overall, the table reflects thatJ 

1* some type cf reimbursement should be made to cooper- 
ating teachers and/or school aysteme; 

2* a cash honorarium of acme type Is preferred and 

should be given to the cooperating teacher, although 
this is not the current practice in Massachusetts! 

3* In addition to a cash honorarium to the cooperating 
teacher, about half of the participants ©greed that 
services should be given to the school system; 
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4* the areas of support, such as state and/or federal 

aid and the possibility of uniformity by the colleges 
on the amount and/or form of reimbursement, should 
be investigated* 

fable 8 deals with orientation programs for student teach- 
ers provided by the public schools. Part I relates the proposed 
practices of the MDST and the current practices of the KDST. 

Part II reflects the current practices of public schools in 
Massachusetts in the orientation of student teachers. 

There Is agreement in the proposed and current prac- 
tices of the MDST (68 per cent) and the ^IDST (96 per cent) 
regarding their high desirability of option (b), orientation 
of student teachers by the public schools should be handled 
the same as for a regular teacher. The refer sal of this is 
reflected in option (e). Indicating that an orientation p: c- 
gram is not necessary. Only 2 per cent of the MOST indicated 
this and nobody at the national level felt that orientation 
programs for student teachers were not desirable. 

Options (a) and (d) were addec for the most part to their 
statement indicating option (b). The author feels that per- 
haps option (b) would Include options (a) and (d) in the 
thinking of many people. Option (c) also was an additional 
statement but is one that really could not be classified as 
s part of option (b) . Only a small percentage of the MOST 
(12 per cent) and the HBST (11 per cent) added this comment# 
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TABLE 8 



ROLE op PTJBLIC SOHOOL ORlBH'PATinp PPnaP/:5S 

OF Sl’TJDERT TEACHERS 





Part I 

Bole of Public 


School 








MT)S# 


ffPSf 




Criteria 


PP 


CP 






-- 


^ -- 


a« 


Tfse of handbook 


25 


21 


b. 


Same as a regular teacher 


88 


96 


c« 


TJaa of weekly seminars 


12 


11 


d. 


Visits prior to training 


45 


65 


e« 


It is not needed 


2 


0 


f* 


No comment 


15 


0 




N - 


38 


92 



Part II 

Carrgnt Provisions for Orientation Programs 





Provision 


Wo Provision 


Group 


OP 

_ Jt 


CP 

-Si 


MSS 


23 


67 



7hls low percentage for option (o) does not necessarily mean 
It is an imdeslrable practical the author feels it can be 
accounted for in the following three wayss 

X» since this was an open-end question^ some people indi- 
cated a general comment to fit option (b) only; 

2* some probably classified seminars or meetings, 
although maybe not weekly, under option (b); and 
3* Bomfe may have considered this very desirable, but 
realistically not practical. 

Part X can be summarized by saying that Directors of 
Student Teaching desire an orientation program by the public 
schools for student teachers. This qould usually take the 
same foimi as that provided for regular teachers. Part X of 
this table, however, reflects a completely different picture* 
Presently, only 23 per cent of the public schools in Massa- 
chusetts provide any orientatlcn program for student teachers* 

Part I of Table 9 refers to the current and proposed 
orientation programs for cooperating teachers provided by 
colleges. The sedond part of this table discloses the cur- 
rent provisions for cooperating teachers made by the public 
schools. 

In Part 1$ option (a) indicates that only a few par- 
ticipants either do not provide or feel that such a program 
is not necessary* Option (b), a handbook, appears to be both 
a current and a desirable practice for future use; I*?DST, CP, 

61 pep cent; MDST, PP, 66 per cent; MSS', PP, 68 per cent; and 



TABLE 9 

ORIENTATION PROGRAMS POR C^'^OPEHATING TSACIiERS 

Fart I 

Profframa Provided by College 



Criteria 

^ 


pp 

JL_ 


ms 

pp 

— i 


TOST 

CP 

{ff 


a« None 


11 


2 


1 


1 


b* Uae of handbook 


61 


66 


68 


87 


c* Course in supervision of 
student teachers 


8 


37 


4U 


54 


d* Workshop for supervisicn 
of student teachers 


0 


31 


33 


11 


e» Orientation meeting held 

at college for cooperating 
teachers and/or admlnis^* 
trators 


k5 


21 


22 


30 


f. Limited use of option (e) 
in place of option (d) 


0 


0 


0 


21 


g. Hole of public school, not 
college 


2 


0 


5 


5 


N » 


38 


38 


X89 


92 


Part II 

fluT»r«nt Frofitrams Provided by 


Public School 














Provision 

Group CP 

% 




No Provision 
GP 

^ 


MSS 


X? 




83 





30 



KDSf , CP# 87 pep eent* 

Options (c) and (d) are shown separately and also 
consbined# since their meanings are very similar* Option (c) 
indicates that a course be given in the supervision of stu» 
dent teachers, while option (d) indicates that the use of a 
workshop with periodic meetings throughout the year would be 
enough* Interestingly# shout I 4 O per cent of each group added 
that this program is the responsibility of the college# but 
Involvement of public school administrators and experienced 
cooperating teachers in the planning and conducting of it 
should help develop it into a superior program for prospec- 
tive cooperating teachers* They felt this is the crux of the 
program and is too often handled haphazardly* If the student 
teaching program is going to run smoothly, channels of com- 
munication must be kept open and a good sound cooperative 
program developed* Meetings must be held to define the role 
of participants# to discuss problems and innovations# end to 
appraise the student teaching program. The use of a course 
(option c) or a workshop (option d) seems to be very desir- 
able as proposed practices by the (68 per cent) and the 

MSS (77 per cent) and are In line with current practices at 
the national lavvl (65 per cent)* However# only 8 per eent 
of the MnsT reported this as a current operative program* 

Option (e) refers to an orientation meeting that would 
Include public school administrators and cooperating teachers 
as well as college personnel* This means that the orientation 
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program would not be a workshop or course but would be 
acccmpilshed through one meeting yearly with all concerned 
parties. Currently, about half (1^5 por cent) of tne 
use this practice, but only 21 per cent indicated this as 
their choice for future use. This lew desirability on the 
part of the aDST is similar to that expressed by the MSS 
(PP, 22 per cent) and the (CP, 10 per cent). 

The use of option (f) was reported by only the KPST and 
is closely related to options (c), (d), and (e). This means 
that, although 65 per cent of the indicated using either 

a workshop or a course approach, 21 per cent (f) of these 
Indicated that the coarse or workshop was desirable and 
highly recommended but not required. These colleges usu- 
ally indicated tnat most of the cooperating teachers took It 
and that those who had participated were given preference in 
the selection of new cooperating teachers. Some colleges 
also Indicated a differential In money paid to cooperating 
teachers depending on completion of the course or workshop* 

Option (g) indicates that all groups, whether a cur- 
rent or proposed program, feel that it is not the sole respon- 
sibility eff the public school to establish orientation pro- 
grams for cooperating teachers* 

The overall table reflects thatf 

1* a handbook for cooperating teachers is highly desir* 
able ; 

2* a course or workshop should be required for all new 
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cooperating teachera; 

3* it is the responsibility of the college to provide 
this program, but involvement of school administra- 
tors and experienced cooperating teachers is desir- 
able ; and 

4* periodic meetings of public school administrators, 
cooperating teachers, and college personnel should 
be held throughout the year to discuss problems and 
Innovations, appraise the program, and keep channels 
of communication open* 

Table 10 deals with the current role of the public 
schools In the orientation of cooperating teachers and stu- 
dent teachers* The responses In this table ere those made 
by the MSS only* 

Option (a) indicated that 17 per cent of the public 
schools in Massachusetts provide orientation for at least 
cooperating teachers, while option (b) indicates that 3 pei? 
cent of the schools provide orientation for cooperating 
teachers only# Although only a small percentage of the pub-# 
lie schools provide orientation for cooperating teachers, 
those that do usually provide it for student teachers as 
well* 

Provisions for orientation programs for student teachers 
by the public schools are nade by approximately one-fourth 
of the systems as indicated by option (c)* Option (d) indi- 
cates a similar response to option (b)$ that Is, when 
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10 



pnr.p A? POSTitC I’r OHIH-I^ATTn’! "'F 

TPAC-U':Br. A'iD .’>T 



Ti'ACHEBS 



•hj.iterla 


Provision 

GF 




— —<3. 

:iSS 

Fro vision 
h? 

- %. - 


a* Cooperating teachere 


17 


83 


b* Coopers tinr teachers only 


3 


97 


c* Student teachers 


23 


77 


dm Student teachers only 


6 


9k 


e« Both 


14 


86 


f* Cooperating and/or student 


26 


7k 


teachers 
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Provisions sr# fnsde for orientation progr^^ma for s indent 
teachers* the^ are usually made for cooperating teachers also 
Option (e) reveals that tk per cant of the school systems pro 
vide orientation programs for both student and cceperatlng 
teacners# Only 26 per cent or sixty-ona different school sye 
terns provide this for eo'^perating and/or student teacners as 
reflected by optirn If)* 

The overall pictai*e of the table Indicates that cur^ 
rently only Ik per cent of the public schoclB provide orien- 
tation programs for both groups and only 26 per cent provide 
for either one or the other* The absence of an orientation 
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pi»ogram for student teachers la in confl3ct ^th the desir- 
ability of one reported in Table 9 by the !^BST and the 
WDST* The absence of an orientation program for cooperating 
teachers apparently is not in conflict, as all three groups 
Indicated in Table 10 that this is the responsibility pri- 
marily of the colleges. 

Table 11 illustrates the number of student teachers 
assigned a cooperating teacher at any one time* ^11 partici- 
pating groups seem to bil in agreement that option (a), the 
assignment of only one student teacher to a cooperating 
teacher at a time, is rot only the current but also the desir- 
able patterrxs MBBT, CP, 9P per cent; MDST, PP, 95 per cent; 
MSS, PP, 96 per cent; and MOST, CP, 96 per pent. 

Additional comments were made by a few from each 
group. Comment 1 means that a small percentage of the par- 
ticipants who had indicated that only one .'student teacher 
should b© assigned to a cooperating teacher added that two 
could be assignf^d in a rare case* Comments 2, 3, and 4 mean 
that a few colleges are or would like to experiment with more 
than the one-to-one ratio. A few of the MBS and NBST added 
the restriction that a cooperating teacher may work with only 
one student teacher in any year, and some Indicated that the 
children could be exposed to only one student teacher in a 
year. 

Table 12 is used to disclose the number of student 
teachers considered to be the equivalent of a full-time col- 
lege teaching load. The variability In this table la great. 
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TABLE 11 



KITM33?:’R OV mXT&V} 
GOOpP;i>ATXJ^'J T^ 


TEACTiHRS 
•AClL'Si? NX 


ABSICPED 

TIMS 


TO 




Kumber of 
Student Teachers 


CP 


t4DST 

PP 




HSS 

?? 


KDST 

CP 


a* 1 


92 


95 


96 


96 


b* 2 


5 


5 


2 


2 


c* 3 


0 


0 


2 


0 


d • 6 


3 


0 


0 


0 




36 


36 


169 


92 





Additional 


Comments 








1. 


Hare exception 2 


2 


5 


9 


7 


2. 


Experimenting with 2 


2 


3 


0 


1 


3. 


Experimenting with 3 


3 


3 


0 


0 


4.. 


Experimenting with 4 


4 


0 


0 


1 


5* 


One per year 


0 


0 


8 


6 
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TABLE 12 

NtmBKR OF STTTDSN'I' TEACHP^HS CONSIDERED E4')UIVALEtlT OP 
FULL-TIME G^LLSGF') TEAOHTNG LOAD 





Number of Students 


MDST ' 
CP 




WST 

PP 


SDST 

CP 


a* 


XO or less 


6 


6 


X 


b« 


11 - 15 


5 


10 


7 


c* 


l6 — 2:0 


10 


51 


55 


d* 


21 - 25 


27 


10 


12 


e* 


26 - 30 


13 


5 


7 


f. 


31 - 35 


6 


3 


X 


E* 


36 - 40 


3 


0 


5 


h* 


Varies 


3 


5 


1 


i • 


Ho comment 


27 


10 


IX 


j. 


20 or less 


21 


67 


63 


Ic* 


More than 20 


52 


23 


26 




N • 


36 


38 


92 



as tho range for both groups is from less than 10 to l|,0 stu- 
dent teachers. Although the variability within each group 
is large, there tends to be agreement between the proposed 
pattern of the l^DST and the current practice of the NDST# 
About the same percentage of each group indicated uae or a 
desire to uae each option. About half of each group selected 
option (c) as their choice, with the rest spread proportion- 
ately over a wide range* 
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Options (J) and (d) condense the table into a siriple 
comparison of twenty or less (option J) or more than twenty 
(option k ) 0 In Massachusetts, only 21 per cent currently 
have a policy that uses option (j), twenty or less student 
teachers, to be the equivalent of a full collefTe teaching load 
However, at the national level 63 per cent of the colleges 
currently use option (j) and 6? per cent of the indicated 

a desire to have a load of twenty or less student teachers 
(option a‘) be the equivalent of a full teaching program. 

On the whole, although there is a great deal of vari- 
ability, there tends to be agreement between the proposed 
practices of the MDST and the current practices of the fiOST 
that twenty or less student teachers should bo considered the 
equivalent of a full teaching load* Fart of the variability 
expreaaed can be probably accounted for in the following two 
ways t 

1* The use of several buildings in one town, clustering 
of student teachers in these buildings, and/or the 
use of a resident coordinator laight account for a 
higher student teacher load* 

2* Sven though two colleges might use the same ratio 

(e*g*, 2 student teachers = 1 semester hour of teach- 
the use of a different nutaber of semester hours 
equivalent to a full teaching load (e.g., 9 versus 
IS) would cause a discrepancy* When using 9 hours, 
the student teacher load would be 18; but using 15 
hours. It would increase the student teacher load to 

30* 

Table I 3 concerns itself with the number of contact ^urs 
considered to be a full-time teaching load for a college 
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TABLE 13 

NUMBER OP CONTACT HOTJHS CONSTPKREI) AS FIJIX^TIME TEACHING 
LOAP for OOTTPCE INSTHUCTOR l>s?ITn HO APMTHXSTRATJVE 
RK8P0HSIBILITTES AND HO SUPERVISION OF S^’UDBNT 

teachb:rs 



smsamsssssssssss: 


Hours 


MCST 

CP 

% _ 


a# 


Ho comment 


11 


b# 


Do not know 


c 


c. 


Varies 


3 


d. 


9 


11 


e# 


12 


61 


f . 




11 




N - 
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in«ti»uctor with no administrative responsibilities and no 
supervision of student teachers# The MDST were the only ones 
asked this question# 



Options (a) and (b) combined indicate that 14 par cent 
of the -®ST either left this question unanswered or indicated 
they did not know the answer* Option (c) implies that 3 
cent responded that the number of hours varies or there is not 
a set policy. Actually, only three patterns appear in this 

table : 

1. Option d * 11 per cant - 9 contact hours 

2# Option e 61 per cent ^ 12 contact hours 

3 , Option f • il per cent - IS contact hours 

It is clear from this table that more colleges in Massachusetts 
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donsider option (•)» twelve contaet houre^ to be the equlvt* 
lent of a full teaching load with no other administrative or 
supervisory responsibilitieet 

Part I of Table 14 reveals the current use of non-* 
public schools by the WST and the NDST* This section indi- 
cates almost a complete reversal by the two groups, as approx- 
imately two-thirds (63 per cent) of the ^ST use nonpublic 
schools, while only one-fourth (25 per cent) of the colleges 
at the national level use them* 

Part II concerns Itself with whether those responding 
”yes*^ to Part I were doing so out of necessity or desire# It 
appears that it is about equals that is, about as many do It 
out of necessity as desire# 

Part III involves the area of increased us© of non- 
public schools* About 30 per cent of the MDST and 45 P©P 
cent of the HDST feel there will be an Increase in the use 
of nonpublic schools, but most of these felt it would be 

SBUllX* 

Part IV is a breakdown in the amount of use of both 
parochial and private schools. It should be noted that 
everyone who answered ”yes^^ to Part I did not give the per- 
centage of use of the nonpublic schools, so this is a partial 
picture# Except for a few, most of the colleges use the non- 
public schools on a very small scale# For example, ten of 
the fourteen MDST reporting the use of parochial schools indi- 
cated this us# was leas than 5 per cent# This, of course. 
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TABLE Ik 

PLACEMENT OF S5TTJDEFT TEACHERS IN NONPTJBLIC SCHOOLS 



Part I 

Present Placement 



Group 


^Xes 


^0 


MDST 


63 


37 


NDST 


25 


70 




Part II 






Reason for Placement 



Group 


Hecasslty 

% 


Desire 


No Comment 


MOST 


3P 


47 


15 


KDST 


lj.0 


50 


10 


Part III 



See Increase in Nonpublic School Use 



Group 


Yes 

(If 


No^ 


Large 


Small 

J 


MOST 

NDST 


30 

45 


70 

55 


2 

6 


96 

94 



Part IV 

Placement In Private Schools— Placement in Parochial Schools 




i 


MDST 

P 


NDST 

P 


S6 


MDST 

P 


NDST 

P 


a« less than 5 


13 


8 


a« less than 5 


10 


7 


b. 10 


0 


11 


b« 10 


0 


0 


0 • 1^ 


2 


0 


c* 15 


0 


0 


G • 20 


0 


0 


d« 20 


0 


1 


e * 3® 


0 


0 


e. 30 


2 


0 


f. 100 


0 


1 


f. 100 


2 


0 


Total 


15 


20 


Total 


14 


8 



o 
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h«lp# to cleai» up th« large dieorepancy In Fart X* Although, 
proportionately, Haasachusetts colleges use nonpublic schools 
more than colleges at the national level, both for the most 
part do this on a very limited basis* 

Table 15 reflects the year(s) i:i which student teach- 
ing takes place ae reported by the >1PST and NlDST* 



TABLE 15 





XKARCS) TH WilXGE S'! 


lUDE'JT 'IEA"KI'‘(a TAKES 


PLACE 




Y«ar( s ) 


i)ST 

CP 

_ _ 


NDST 

CP 

% 


ft# 


Junior only 


0 


2 


b* 


Junior or senior 


X3 


8 


0* 


Junior and senior 


5 


11 


d* 


Junior 


X8 


21 


e* 


Senior only 


78 


71 


f. 


Senior or graduate 


0 


6 


g« 


Senior 


96 


96 


h« 


Oraduate only 


3 


2 


i# 


Graduate 


3 


e 






K - 38 


92 



Currently, 96 per cent of both groups reported the use 
of the senior year either exclusively or in part, with 78 
per cent cf the MDST and 71 per cent of the KDST reporting 
exclusive use of the senior year (options a and g)* The 



In general 9 reveale tliat college • use the eenlor year 
much {Tiore than either the Junior or graduate yeare# either 
exclusively or in part* Hoet of t^^ colleges that use the 
■enior year exclusively reported that the pattern is used to 
ellow completion of pretraining coarse requirements* Those 
requirements were usuelly set by the college t but a few col« 
leges reported that the requirement was established by tne 
state* Most of the colleges using optic n (b)t the junior or 
senior year* Indicated that en Insufficient number of cooper- 
ating teachers caused the pattern* A few more colleges Indi- 
cated that ttiey did not know the i^aaon for their patterOf 
while acme Indicated tradition as the factor* 

Table 16 relates the current and proposed practices of 
the three groupe concerning the length of the student teach- 
ing period* The patterns that appear In the table; e*g*t 
eight weekly were not the only ones* A variety of programs 
wee reportedf and the author condensed triese into the basic 
ones reported in the table for ease of Intsrpretaticn* 

Part I is a breakdown of the various lengths and the 
percentarS of current and dealrable use cf each* option (g)^ 
ideal# refers to a ja*ogram that would fit the Individual 
needs of each student# as the length of training would depend 
on the progress made by the student teacher* The ran,ta 
revealed in Part X is from three to thirty-two weeks# or 
Ideal (option g)# which might be longer then thirty-two 
weeks fpi* some student teachers* 
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TABIB 16 





tENOTH OF srUT5B?lT 


TEACHING TRAIN ISO 


PBHinD 








Pert I 










length of Period 


MDST 

CP 

% 


mSs# 

pp 


MSS 

F 


I3DST 

CP 


mm 


3 v«ek0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


hm 


5 weak! 


21 


3 


1 


3 


Cm 


8 we0k» 


ko 


8 


18 


32 


d. 


12 weeks 


16 


13 


1 


27 


•• 


16 weeks 


21 


52 


68 


35 


fm 


32 wec^is or Intern 


0 


13 


12 


3 


g. 


Ideal 


0 


6 


0 


0 


hm 


Ho ecmment 


0 


3 


0 


0 



P«Vt II 



MDST MOST MSS mm 



length of Period 


CP 


PP 

i 


PP 

* 


CP 

„,Jt 


1 8 weeks or lees (e^b^^e) 


61 


11 


19 


35 


J» 12 weeks or iore (d^^ 

f^g) 


39 


84 


81 


45 


V « 


38 


38 


189 


98 
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Part II bringa the table into a much clearer perspec- 
tive* Option (i)> which coinbinea options (a)» (b)f and (c)> 
indicates a program of eight or less weeks* Option (j)f which 
combines (d), (e)# (f), and (g). Indicates a program of twelve 
or more weeks* Currently > 6l per cent of the MDSIP report 
using option (1)# while only 11 per cent of the MD^ and 19 
per cent of the MSS indicate the desirability of this plan* 
This reflects the trend at the natloral level (35 per cent)* 
Option (J) reveals that 86 per cent of the MDSf# 8l per cent 
of the MSS| and 65 per cent of the fIDST either use or desire 
a program of at least twelve weeks in length; but this is not 
the practice in Masaachusetts presently (39 per cent)* The 
three groups are in agreement about their desirability of 
option (J), but within option (J) there is discrepancy* The 
MSS and the MOST tend to prefer option (e)# sixteen weeks# 
which is double the current trend in Massachusetts; and the 
KDST# although agreeing on the use of more than eight weeks, 
are split over the choice of twelve or sixteen weeks* Some 
of this discrepancy can be accounted for in two ways: 

1* more colleges at the national level use the trimester 
(twelve-week plan) than Massachusetts colleges; hence# 
the program would tend to dictate twelve weeks and 
not sixteen; and 

2* the comparison is being made of a current with a pro- 
posed program. 

Table 1? concerns itself with the ratio of teaching 
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•fUBlE n 

RATIO OP TEACHlHa TO OBSKRVATION TIMS 





Ratio 


MDST 

PF 

% 


B^S 

PP 

i - 


HDST 

CP 


a* 


Equal 


65 


68 


77 


b* 


2 1 


10 


10 


9 


0* 


3-1 


7 


7 


4 


d* 


4-1 


3 


4 


3 


e* 


5-1 


3 


3 


4 


f* 


1 •• 2 


3 


0 


1 


8* 


1-3 


3 


0 


0 


h* 


Varies 


63 


70 


80 


i* 


Ho ooimient 


3 


6 


e 




H « 


38 


189 


98 



to obsorvotion time during the student teaching period* Xt 
ie a eomparieon of the proposed practicee of the MDST and the 
MSS and the current praeticea of the 



The proposed practices of the r4DST (65 per cent) and 
the ??SS (68 per cent) are in line with t he current practices 
of the R fST (77 per cent) in t he use of option (a)t about an 
equal amount of teaching and observation* Options (b)f (e)t 
(d)# and (e) combined indicate that only 23 per cent of the 
MDST and 20 per cent of the HOST currently feel a great deal 
more teaching than observation should take place { and this 
is very similar to the proposed practice of the MSS (24 per 



eant)* Options (f) snd (g) eombined are also in agreement by 
all three groapa* as only 6 per cent of the Massachusetts eol«» 
leges desire a great deal more observation than teaching; end 
tnis low desirability is also reflected in the proposed prac^ 
tices of the HSS (0 per cent) and the current practices of 
the NBST (1 per cent)* Option (h) was added by a substantial 
percentage of each group to emphasise that their response was 
meant to fit most student s» but expected deviates to receive 
More or less teaching depending upon their rate of growth* 

The table as a whole reveals that the proposed prac* 
ticas of the MOST and MSB are in line with the current prao» 
ticea of the that the total training period should 

involve about an equal amount of teaching and observation for 
most students^ allowing flexibility for additional teaching 
or obaervation in individual cases* Additional responaas 
indicated that a typical training purled would; 

X* consist of mostly observation at the beginning; 

2* increase in the amount of teaching so that by the 
helf*way points it is about equal; 

3« allow the student teacher eventually to take over 
the complete teaching assignment over an extended 
period; and 

raflect an overall teaehing*observation ratio of 
50t50 for moat students* 

Table 16 illustrates the current and proposed practices 
of the participants regarding the portion of time spent at 



TABLE 18 



POHTIf>K rP TIKE SPENT AT PRIMARY AMD/OH 
INTERMEDIATE mWL{B)^ 





Portion of Time 


G? 

A 


iJpsf 

pp 


Sss 

pp 


SrsT 

CP 

__J 




All 




5 


6 




b* 


M+0 


28 


8 


23 


16 


e* 


2 


yt 


61 


UU 


36 


d* 


K-fO^L 


1 


18 


27 


34 




ISC 


0 


3 


0 


0 


f* 


Ko comment 


3 


9^ 

? 


0 


0 


g* 


A11+ 


53 


13 


29 


30 


h* 


2v 


W; 


79 


71 


70 




H * 


30 


30 


189 


92 



^Cod« for T«bl«« 18 and 19s 

!• All • training takes plac@ completely at one level* 

2, M4-D • training takes place almost completely at one 

level t with a few obaervationa at another* 

0* 2 • training is divided evenly over two different 

levels* 

4, M+o-fT. • about ti#o*tbirda of training la at one levels 

allowing one-third of the pariod to be spent 
observing and teaching at another* 

S* ISC * atudent teacher deeidda whether he will under* 

take hie training at one or wre levels* 

6* Aliv • combination of 1 and 2* 

7* 2d * aombination of 3 and 4« 
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tht prlnittx^ »nd/or Intarmadiate loveKs). Th» code pi*«aent«d 
At tht top of tho table will be used in Table 19 also* 

Optlona (a)t (w), (e), (d)f («)# and (f) present a 
breakdown of the responses of the participants* It appears 
at first that there is not much uniformity in either the cur«» 
rent or the proposed practices of the groups* However# a 
review of the definitions indicates that four of these options 
are quite similar in nature# and these are reported in com« 
bined form in options (g) and (h)* Option (g) combines (a) 
and (b) since the only difference between these two is that 
option (b) allows a few observations at another levelaand 
option (a) requires all the training at one level* Option 
(e) indicatea that the training is split equally over two 
levelif and option (d) indicatea that two«thlrds Is completed 
at one level and one^third at the other* Since thbae are 
also close in nature# they are combined into option Ch)* Cur- 
rently, S3 cent of the MDST indicated the use of option 
(g) {all+)i but their proposed program indicates that 79 per 
cent of them prefer option (h) (2**')* The current practices 
of the HDST and the proposed practices of the MSS are in line 
with the increased desirability of the HPST to use option (h)# 
teaching experience at more than one level (2^)* 

Generally# the table reflects the use of more than 

level (2*^) is preferred# and the results of Table 16 indi- 
cated preference for a longer student teaching period* The 
authort therefore# investigated to see if there ia a tendency 
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for examplot for thoso preforrlng a longer training period 
alao to prefer more than one lev el « This la presented In 
Table 19* 

The table* in general* deals with the oon^arlaon of the 
length of training to the portion of time apent at the prlmar:f 
and/or intermediate leveKa)* Parts I and XI are summaries 
of Tables 16 and l6 and are presented here so the reader will 
not have to refer back to these tables while interpreting 
Part m« 

Part I indicates that 61 per cent of the MOST currently 
use eight weeks as the length of the training perlodi Part IX 
indicates that 53 per cent currently use the (all^f) approach. 
These are reflected In Fart III as the MDST currently tend 
to use the (elght«week) and (all4>) approach* Part I reveals 
the proposed program of the ^ST is for (IS***) weeks* and 
Part XI indicates a shift to the (2^) level program* Bothe 
of these are refle cted in Part XII as 76 per cent of the 
MDST prefer (12+) and the (2+) program* Currently* only 30 
per eent of the MDST use (12+) and (2+)* but ?6 per cent prefer 
this (12+) and (2+)* The proposed programs of the MSS (60 per 
cent) and the NBST \?7 per cent) tend to agree with the MDST 
(76 per eent) in the uee of (12+) and (2+) oombined* 

/ 

Qenerally* the table reveels that} 

1* the current preeticee at the national level are in 
a agreement with the propoeed practicea of tha MDST 



er|c 
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TABtK 19 

COMPARISON OP LsasrOTH OP TRAIHIHO TO USE OP 
OHS OR MORE LEVEM 

Part I 

SuMampy of L«nath of Tylnlng (Table l6) 



tSTigth 


mST 

CP 

% 


mdSt ' 

pp 
% 


MSS 

PP 


"SDST 

CP 

* 


8 ir««ka 


61 


11 


19 


35 


XZ‘*‘ weakg 


39 


86 


81 


65 



Papt II 

Samnatpy of loval(a) at Which Tpalnlng Is Doae (Table l8) 







t®sf ■ ■ 




“SDSf ’ 


Xiavel 


CP 


pp 


PP 


CP 






_ 


* 




A114 


53 


13 


29 


30 


Z* 


44 


79 


71 


70 



Papt III 

Compapleon of Iiength and I«vel(a l 



Length 


LeYeX 


M93T 

CP 


MD^ 

PP 

i 


ff 

i 


Hi>ST " 
CP 

% 


8 ireeke 


AU+ 


44 


8 


9 


22 


8 veeke 


2+ 


34 


3 


IX 


13 


weeks 


A11+ 


9 


5 


20 


8 


XZ^ weeks 


2+ 


30 


76 


60 


57 
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and MSS that the length of training should be more 
than the current practice in Massachusetts of eight 
or less weeks; 

Z^ training should take place at more than one level 
which is someidiat different from the current plan in 
Hassachusetts; and 

regarikeas of whether it is a current or a proposed 
practioSf all three gz*oip8 reflect that idien the 
training is eight or less weeks^ then there is a ten* 
deney to use one level (all+}| and as the ti:«ining 
period increases in length (12^)# the use of more 

than one level (2*^) is prevalent* 

1 

Table 20 illustrates the number of semester*hour credits 
awarded for student teaching by colleges in Massachusetts 
and at the national level* It reflects a groat deal of vari* 
ability^ as the range for both groups is from two to sixteen 
credits* Currently» the amount awarded by the MBS? is quite 
variable » with perhaps a little more preference for approx* 
imately six credits (option b) than any other* The proposed 
number of credits awarded* although still quite variable* 
rafleota an overall daaire to increase the number of credits 
awarded* witfi mors Indicating a preference for approximately 
twelve hours (option d) than any other amount* At the 
national level* there seems to be a tendancy to uae nine or 
twelve hours (options c and d)* with a littla more use of 
nine hours than any other* 



o 
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TABtE 20 

KtmBEH OF SEMESTER HOtTRS OP CREDIT AWARDED 
FOR STUDENT TEACHING 

Or«dlts cl PF CF 

-r - r-- -- ^ ^ — 



A#, 


2 4 


13 


3 


3 


b. 


5^7 


35 


23 


10 


c« 


8 10 


20 


18 


35 


d« 


11 • 13 


21 


41 


33 


a# 


14 * 16 


8 


13 


18 


f. 


Ro comment 


0 


3 


0 




7 or lass 


48 


26 


14 


h« 


8 or more 


52 


n 


ft 




H - 


38 


38 


92 



Option (g) is • ocmbinstion of options (a) and (b)» and 
option (h) is a eombi nation of options (e)» (d)# and (e}» 
Ourrantly^ 4^ par oant of tha MDST award aavan or lass erad* 
its# but 73 par cant indieatad thair dasira to award laora 
which is similar to tha currant pattern of tha NDST (86 par 
oantf option h)» 

Tha table was designed to indicatadtha number of aamastar 
hours awarded for student teaching only* Because of tha 
Tariability in .this table and tha fact that Table l6 also 
raraalad rariabillty and a dasira to inaraaaa tha length of 
student taachingi fable 21 was davalepad to sea if tha die* 





er«p«nci69 here could be Accounted for by the current end 
propoeed patterne regarding the length of student tetohing# 

For example f do those using or 3pequlrifig sixteen weeks tend 
to Award more credit than those using or requiring eight 

weeks t 

Table 21 is a comparison of \iho length of student teach- 
Ing (fable 16) and the number of semester hours of credit 
awarded for student teaching (Table 20)* Part I is a suiWTiary 
of Table 16, and Part II is a comparison of length and credit. 

In Part II a comparison is made of the three moat com- 
monly used patterns of length (eight, twelve, and sixteen 
weeks) to the number of credits awarded for each. It clearly 
indicates that the number of credits awardsd increases as the 
number of weeks increases. For example, the combination of 
eight weeks and option (b), five to seven credits, is cur- 
rently used by 35 per cent of the :iPSf , 9 per cent of the 
HDST, and 8 per cent of the vspsf desire it for future use. 
When compered to twelve weeks, only 5 per cent of the MEKSf 
considered it a desirable practice} and it is not used cur- 
rently in Massachusetts or at the national level. In the 
ease of sixteen weeks, 10 per cent of the MOST desire it, 
and only 2 ptr eent of the l^DST and 0 per cent of the MOST 
reported it as a current prectice. However, when option (d), 
eleven to thirteen credits, is compared to these lengths, the 
results are quite different. Only 1 per cent of the HDST and 
3 per cent of the HOST report It as s currsnt praotlcs,«id 



TABI® 2X 

COMPARISON OF CREDITS AWARDED AiTD LBNOTH OP TRAINING 

Part I 

Summary of Length of Training. (Table 161 





Length 






CP 


— FB§f 

PP 

% 




ttsf 

CP 

_J 


«• 


8 or less 


weeks 




61 


XX 




35 




12 weeks 






18 


X3 




2T 


6 # 


16 or more weeks 




21 


73 




36 


Comuariaon of Credits 


Part II 
Awarded 


and Tjenjtth of Tra3ninK 




Group Praotloa D^ngth 


2>U 


Credits 

5-7 8-XO XX-13 

V i i_ 


X4-X6 

< 


MDST 


CP 


8* 


13 


35 


10 


3 


0 


MOST 


PP 


8. 


3 


8 


0 


0 


0 


N0SKT 


CP 


3im 


2 


9 


22 


X 


1 


MDST 


CP 


12 


0 


0 


13 


5 


0 


MDST 


PP 


12 


0 


5 


8 


0 


0 


MDST 


CP 


12 


0 


0 


3 


23 


1 


MDST 


CP 


16* 


0 


0 


0 


13 


8 


MDST 


PP 


16-i- 


0 


10 


10 


4 x 


li 


NDST 


CP 


16+ 


1 


2 


10 


9 


16 



m>n% of tho HDSf indleotoa it diosli^ablo whon oto4 irltH oight 
lioolcs^ yihBn eombinod «rlth twolvo wo#kti» 5 pof eon% of iht 
lOSf Mia 23 pop oont of bho ND8T eurrontXy ag# it, and 0 pop 
oont of tho HDST doolro It* Cups^ntly, 13 P^r eont of tho 
M0Sf, 9 pop oont of tho WSf$ and 4^ P^X" ^«nt of tho HDSf 
doaipo tho oomblnation of aixtoon vooko and olovon to thlp*> 
toon opodita* Xn aunmapy, thopo tonda to bo an ineroaao in 
tbio nnabop of aomoatop houpo of opodit awapdod, aa tho Xongth 
of atudont toaehlng inopoaooat pogapdXeaa of irhothop It la a 
ppopoaod OP a ouppont ppaetloo* Thia tabXo aeeoanta for tho 
gpoat aiaount of raplablUty In TabXo 20 eonoomlng onXy tho 
nnrtbop of credit a anardad* 

An intopoating factor dlaoloaod by this oonparlson la 
that tho NDST tond to award noro credit a for tho oight<^and 
twoXvo*wook pattoma vhon comparod to tho HOST* Hhon tho 
olght<*»voek pXan la uaod, HOST tond to award fiao to aovon 
orodita, and tho HOST tond to award olght to ton erodlta* 

Tho twoXao^wook pattern roaeala that t\>o HOST tond to award 
oXopon to thirtoon erodlta and tha HOST alght to ton erodlta* 
Tho MOST tond to award oXoYon to thirtoon erodlta with tha 
•lxtoon<»wook pattern# but tha HOST are apXlt orar tho uao of 
olght to ton# oXOTon to thirtoon# and fourtaan to olxtoon 
orodlto* 

TobXo 22 la eompoaod of two parta* fart I la a hroak« 
down of tho numbor of obaoPYotiona of a atudant toachar wado 
by tha oolXaga aupaPYlaor during training* Part XX la a 
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0 mpmpi» 0 n of th« iiiUiD»«F of obioi»r:^tioni to tbo longth of 
tVOilllJlg* 

In If prosontXyt ^0 p«? eont of thm WBT uio option 
(•}« ono to throo obooi»TOtionar» but only Id poi* oont inOiooto 
tbolr doiiro to eontfnuo using only ono to thvoo obsofvstions* 
7ho psropoiod prsetioos of tbo snd tbo oupront ppsetieos 
of tho KDST tond to be in sgroomont that there should be more 
then three observstions» end they both tend to prefer option 
(b)f four to six obi^wretionsf but seem more rsriebXe in 
their responses of hoe much mere* Although the groups ere 
semeiihet simiXer in their responsest the reriebility is greet 
es the number of obserretions renges from one to sixty*four* 
In other words » there is more rsrlsbiXity within then between 
the groupe# 

Pert II wee deeigned to see if those Indieetlng more 
observfttions were also ueing e longer training period^ end 
it is quite obvious that it doee* For example » S$ per sent 
of the KDSf indioeted the oombined plan of sixteon weelce end 
one to three observetionsf end 12|. per cent the plan of six<» 
teen weeks end four to eix or more obaervetions« the proi» 
posed program of the MDST indioetes only 15 per cent desire 
the sixteen«»week and one to three observation plant while $2 
per sent indioeted they would use tho oombined eixtoen«weelCf 
four to eix observation plant and 71 per cent the aixtoen« 
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mak and four op more obaarvatlon approaah* Tho ppopoaad 

\ 

ocmbinationa of the MDST aro in lino with the MSS and tha 
HDS7* The KDST Indicated that only 4 pa<» cent currently use 
the combination of sixteen weeks and one to three observations; 
35 per cent use sixteen weeks and four to six observations; 
while 61 per cent use a plan of sixteen weeks and four or more 
observations* Only 13 per cent of the MSS prefer sixteen 
weeks and one to thr#e observations; 26 per cent indicated 
sixteen weeks and four to six observations; and 65 per centf 
the sixteen weeks and four or more observations plan* 

The overall table reveals the following: 

1* There is agreement between the proposed practiee& of 
the MDST and the MSS and the current practices of 
Ilia NDST that the length of training should be 
longer than the present trend of el^t weeks in Has« 
sachusetts* 

2* The proposed practices of the HDST and the MSS are 
similar to those at the national levels calling for 
more observationa than the current trend in Maaea* 
chusetts of from one to three observations* 
v>v< V There is a trendy regardless of whether it is e pro*^ 
posed or current practice t for those requiring eight 
or less weeks of training to use fewer observations 
than those requiring sixteen weeks* This sccounts 
for much of the dispersion or variability In Part IZ 
of this table* 
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RBSPOWSIBIlilfy FOR EVAI0ATIOH OF STtrOEST TEACHKIS 
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a* Cooperating taaehap only 
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a« HoatXy eoXXega aupappltop 
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f* MoatXy cooperating taaehap 
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g« Ro oonmant 
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38 


38 
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Optimtt (a) and (b) ara Xlatad aapapataXy but apa qulta 
almiXap In natupa* Opticn 4a) pofopo Ao tba ooXXaga aupap* 
Flaop only raapklng tha studant teachep, and option (b) Indl- 
aataa that the dlpaetor of atudant taaohlng woaXd ba tha aoXa 
JudgOf after avaraglng apaXuationa of tha ooopapating taaehap 
and tha aoXXaga aupapvlaop* CuppantXy^ thaaa t«o optloni (a 
and b) eombinad Indleata that 2$ pap cant of tha MDSf uaa 
thli apppoaahf but onXy 8 par eant of tha HOST and X pap oant 
of tha H88 iitdiaatad thair daaipa to uaa lt» yhla Xoa daaip<» 
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lew desirability of the MDS? and MSS it similar to the ear* 
rent trend reported by the ffDST (10 per cent)* Option (c) 
ie the rereree of option (a) aa it means that the eooperating 
teacher is the sole Judge of the grade* ICone of the diree* 
tors at either level indicated this to be a desirable or cur* 
rent practice # and only 1 per cent of the MSS prefer this 
pattern* 

Options (e) and (f) are also quite similar in nature* 
Option (e) means that the college aupervlsor would rate the 
student teacher but would take the evaluation of the cooper* 
ating teacher into consideration* Currently » 50 per cent of 
the MOST use option (e)# but this does not reflect eltherthe 
proposed patterns of the MDST (11 per cent) and the MSS (5 
per cent) or the current trend at the national level (21 per 
cent)* Option (f) is the opposite of option (e); that is« 
the cooperating teacher has more to say about the final grade 
than the college supervisor* 7his seems to be neither a cur* 
rent nor a desirable practice by all three groups s MDST» 

CP* 7 per cent; MDS5», PP, 3 centj MSS* PP* 20 per cent} 
and NDST* CP* 6 per cent* 

The pattern of equal weight and responsibility of both 
the college supervisor and the cooperating teacher ie re* 
fleeted in option (d)* The current practices of ths NDST 
(63 par cant) and ths proposed practices of the MOST (74 
cant) and the MSS (70 per cent) are quite similar* but are 
in contraet with the current practices In Massachusetts* 
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Only 18 per cent of the HDS^ reported eorrently ueing e 
Joint but equal reapcneibllity pattern In the eraluation of 
atudent teachers* 

The table generally reflects th»tt 

1* when options (e) and (f) are usedf directors tend to 
slightly favor more weight for the college supervisor 
(option e) and superintendents more weight for the 
cooperating teacher (option f); and 
2* all three groups prefer the use of equal evaluation 
(option d)» but this Is not the eurrent practice in 
Massachusetts* 

Table 24 la oonoemed with unique programs or Innova* 
tions the participants have developed or observed* Only 
about 25 per cent of the participants answered this questioni 
but they revealed some interesting innovations in teacher 
eduoation* 

1 

TABLB 24 
tmiQUE PHOGRAMS 

b* Resident or Center Coordinator 

a* Student Teaching Center 

G* Student Teaching Advisory Council 

f* State Department of Bduoation Involvement 

g* Stste Association Involvamant (a*g*» AST or TSFS) 

d* Clinical Professor 

a* Regional Xntarcollage and School Center 



H««|>obm (ft) utually impXia* tha oXasterlng of atu* 
dant taaohara in ona or laora baildinga within one aohool aya* 
tan* SonatiTraa in thia type of program* the collage and pub- 
lic achool ayatama Jointly appoint a coordinator (roaponsa b) 
to implcmant the amooth operation of the student teaching 
canter* The atudant teaching advisory council (reaponae C) 
rafara to a highly organised cooperative program* It la usu- 
ally ona In which every aspect of the student teaching pro- 
gram ia cooperatively planned and evaluated by a committee 
consisting of both oollaga and public school personnel* The 
use of response (d), a clinical professor* usually Implies 
the use of public school personnel in teaching method ooursea 
or seminars for student taaohers* The regional Interoollega 
and school center approach (response e) means a cooperative 
program among several collages and school systems* Host of 
these have been established* first of all* to eliminate the 
competition of several oolleges in the same area for tha ao- 
called better school systems and* secc»idly* to standardise 
somewhat the student teaching programs so that school systems 
and cooperating teachers are not faced with perhaps five oom- 
platsly different sets of requirements from five different 
colleges* The use of responses (f) and (g)* state department 
of aducation or atata associations* are aimllar but yet very 
different* Heapense (f)* atate department of education 
involvement* usually impliaa the cstabliahmcnt of laws eon- 
oaming auoh areas as length of student teaching* credent iala 
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tor eooperttlng teaenera» reinburaamant to oooparatlng taaab* 
arty ate* Haaponaa <g) atata aaaoeiation Inrolvamant y uau«> 
ally Iwpliaa that tha atata profaaalonal aaaoeiation (a*g*y 
AST) aatabliahaa ita ovn minimum or oniform atanOarda whieh 
will uaually pravant tha naad andy tharaforay tha aatabXlah** 
mant of atata lawa govaming thaaa areas* 

It should be pointed out that moat of tha partieipanta 
used aaveral reapon sea iti the aatablishmant of their oo« 
opa ratine programs* Operative axamplaa of tha praoading 
programs may be found in Appendix D» 

The first part of Table 25 is a review of Table 2y Part 
X* It indicates that 77 par cent of tha collages at tha 
national level either provide or are in the process of daval^ 
oping a program of ay sterna tic planning and avaluationy but 
only 10 per cant of tha HOST reported the current uae of 
such a program* Part II yields a completely different pic« 
tursy as 90 per cent of tha MOST and 97 par cent of tha MSS 

axpreaaed the desirability of this type of program* 

\ 

Part III deals with the area of anticipated functions 
and/or rules of such a program* Qenarallyy the participants 
indicated it should result in cooperatively developed ideal 
student teaching programs with continuous evaluation* Most 
of the responses were of a general nature and were incor* 
porated into the preceding statement* A few of the partici* 
pants added examples of specific areasy and these are also 
listed in the table* Moet of theae were definedy and 
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O0BHSif AHD PROPOSED PROVISIOHS FOR COOPERATIVE PR00RAM8** 
OOMFiroitm OP ANTICIPATED F0HCTIONS AND/OR ROtES OP 
COOPERATIVE PLANNING AND EVALUATION 



Part I 

Review of Table 2> PN^t X**»Cary6nt PpoyiaioM 
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Part II 

Ravlaw of Tabla 2. Part II~Propoa#d ^ProrluLona 
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30 


MSS 


97 
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Part III 

f£l: CooDaratlvalr DavaloBad 


Ideal Student Teaching 


Proarama— compendium 


Of Antic Ipatad Punctlona and/or 


jRoiea of Cooperative Plennlnft and Evaluetion 



Studant taaohing eantara 
2* Student teaching edvliory council 
Clinical ppofeaaope 
4 * Excellent c<^mnunlcatlone 

5* ^lolnt planning by aaveral colleges and school ayatests 
A* Higher professional standards 
7# Sharing of facllitlea and equlpmant 
Bm Increase In the quality and quantity of cooperating 
9# Mutual galna through cooperatlva conatruetlra erltlclam 
10* Batter prepared teachers 
11 • State and/or fadaral aid 

12* Establishment of minimum standards in some areas (s*g*f 
Isngth of training) 

13, Standardisation of soma areas (e*g«» handbook) 



•Mfiplta apptsp in Table 2l|.« 

Part 1 of Table 26 la a pevleir of Table 2# Part XII# 

Thia gooa one atep beyond the deaipabillty of a program of 
ayatematlo planning and eraluationf ainee it involvaa the 
villingneaa to meat to diacuoa implementation of a ppogram(a)# 
Over 90 per cent of both groups stated a willingneea to par* 
tieipate# 

The second part of thia table deacribea the various 
auggerticna made to initiate action# Options (a) and (b) 
indleata that only 9 per cent thought it should be initiated 
by either the area or state superintendents* association# 
Option (c) me«ia that 20 per cent felt that it should be 
initiated by the state association of direetorsf and 16 par 
eaht (option d) Indicated that the initiative should be by 
the individual colleges# Option (e) appears to be the most 
dasirable as 53 per cent of the participants s^eleoted it# 

This plan would bring together key personnel to lay the 
groundwork for implementation of sound eooperatlva planning 
and evaluation programs# 
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TABLE 26 

MILLIHGNBSS TO MEET TO DISCtTSS IKPLSMEHTATICB OF 
COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS—SOOGESTED PLARS TO 
IWITIATE THE MBETIHG 

PaFt I 

Vlllingnaaa to Hf t to pigeuti ImpXaaantatlon of 
Cooperailire froggama {^»Tiav of Table 2* Part III) 



Group 
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Part II 

Sttggaatlona to Aecompllah the Maeting 



Suggaatlczi 



a* Initiative should ba by Area Super Int andante 

Aasoclatlona* 6 

b» Initiative should be by State Suparlntandants 

Associations* 3 

e* Initiative should be by Hassaohusetts Assoel^ 

atlon for Student Teaching# 26 

d# Initiative should be by individual collages f 

not area or state wide# 12 

e# Cooperative meeting of key personnel from all 
groups to lay the groundwork for cooperative 
programs# $3 

H * 195 
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SummarT 

Tha atudy revealed that} 

!• the current practices In Massachusetts concerning 
most administrative aspects of student teaching pro* 
grams are quite variable — BUT-the proposed practices 
of the MSS and MDST are quite similar and they differ 
markedly from the current status; 

2* the proposed practices of the MSS and MDST are quite 
similar to the current status of colleges at the 
national level which presently have cooperatively 
developed student teaching programs; 

3* only 10 percent of the colleges in Massachusetts 
presently have cooperative student teaching programs 
— BUT-over 90 percent of the MSS and MDST not only 
desiroji but ore willing to meet to implement sound 
cooperative student teaching programs* 

The significant point of this study is that the profession in 
Massachusetts (college and public school personnel) is dis* 
satisfied with the current status of teacher educatlpnt and is 
desirous and willing to cooperatively implement change* 

The following is a ’'model*' of what the three groups rec* 
commended f 

!• The selection of eoopereting school systems should 
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upont 

«• quality of staffs 
b» initpuotlonal materials available # 
o« cooperation of community adminiatratorai and 
d« proximity (bith res ervat ions)* 

The aalection and assignment of cooperating teachers 
should be accomplished cooperatively by college and public 
school personnel* 

3« The minimum qualifications of cooperating teachers 
should bet 

a« a Kaster^s degree desirable but not essential « 
and 

b* three years of experience* 

4# The minimum qualifications for college supervisors 
should foci 

a* a Master* s degree required t and 
b* three years of teaching experience » with es^ri* 
ence as an adninistrator and/or cooperating 
teacher highly desirable* 

5* Heimburaement should be made to cooperating teachers 
in the form of a cash honorarium* 

6* The orientation of student teachers should be handled 
by the public school system and should be consistent with 
that provided regular teachers* 

7* All new cooperating teachers should bs rsquirsd tc 
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talm part In a workshop or course in the superrislon of stu* 
dent teachera* This orientation program should be eo* 
sponsored by college and public school personnel* 

6« k handbook should be developed w hie h would specific 
cally define the roles of all personnel involved in th«^ 
preparation of teachers* 

9* The maximum number of student teachers assigned to 
a cooperating teacher at one time should be limited to one* 

10* ^he number of student teachers considered to be the 
equivalent of a full teaching load Is difficult to determine 
since in some cases they may all be clustered In one build* 
ing and in another case spread over eight tew ns* 

11* Colleges should not hesitate to use nonpublic 
schools if they are highly desirable training stations or if 
the student desires this experience* 

12* Student teaching should be eompleted during the 
•enior year* 

13* The minimum length of student teaching should be 
sixteen weeks and experience provided at two different levele* 
12|.* Twelve semester hours of credit should be swarded 
for student teaching* 

15* The ratio of teaching to observation should be equal 
for most students* with deviates to rsceivs mors or less 
teaching depending upon their rate of growth* frograme should 
oonsiet of mostly observation at the beginning* end eventually 
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alXow the etadent teacher to take over the complete teach- 
ing aaeignment over an extended period of time* 

16« Kech student teacher should be observed a minimum 
of ten times by the college supervisor during training# 

17# 7he final evaluation of the student teacher should 
be arrived at cooperatively by the college and public school 
personnel involved^ each sharing equal weight and responsi- 
bility# 

16# Since these will be cooperatively developed programs g 
the author recommends that the use of student teaching cen- 
ters and Msident coordinators be seriously considered# 

Recommendations 

The author recommends that a statewide coordinating or 
advisory council be established# The formation of such a 
council will serve to illustrate that the profession in Massa- 
chusetts is not so complacent that it is willing to wait for 
new legislation# new certification patterns# or to rely com- 
pletely on the research findings of others# but is a profes- 
sion vary mch interested in the preparation of its futur# 
msmbsrs* The pruposes of this council would bs toi 

1# study and make recommendations on all sspscts of 
student teaching I 

2# coordinate but not necessarily unify programs | 

3# work in an advisory# not an administrative# capacity) 
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h* 8«rve as a elaaringhouae of information pertaining 
to stadent taaehing both at the state and national 
levels I and 

5» encourage research and help develop the best 
designs, as well as eliminate duplication* 

The membership of the council should include represent** 
stives from the fallowings 

1* All member colleges 

2* Massachusetts Association for Student Teaching 
3* Massachusetts State Department of Education*- 
Elementary Division 

4» Massachusetts State Department of Education*^ 
Division of Certification 
5# Massachusetts State Department of Education- 
Division of Hesearch and Statistics 
6* MassaclUAsetta Superintendents Assoclatlon—Suboom* 
mittee on Teacher Education 
7* Massachusetts Elementary Principals Association- 
Subcommittee on Teacher Education 
6* Cooperating teachers 

Each college should establish a committee consisting 
of college personnel and representatives from all their co- 
operating school systems* This committee should actively 
work together in planning, administering, and evaluating 
student tesching progrsms, end thus nisks ths prspsrstlon of 
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te«ehePi • ti»uXy coopepatlv« venture* In lit uat long whgre 
geveral ooUegta «i»g in eloae proximity, thg davaXopfflgnt of 
an intar<»regionaI eommittea eonaiating of theaa eoXXagaa and 
tha cooperating ayatama ahouXd ba aariouaXy eonaidarad* 
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